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The farmer’s standard of living is a topic which comes up in many 
discussions. In attempting to answer the question, Does the farmer 
get adequate returns for his products ? one runs at once into such other 
questions as, What does his living cost him? How does the satisfac- 
tion it gives compare with that obtained by workers in other occu- 
pations? and, On what does such satisfaction depend ? 

In considering the drift of population from the farms to the cities, 
it is necessary to know how farm life compares with town life in com- 
fort, healthfulness, enjoyment, and opportunity. Such knowledge 
is also needed in the development of extension programs, if they are 
to touch on other phases of farm life than those of actual crop and 
stock production. 

For instance, there must be understanding of what can be con- 
sidered reasonable in such matters as the food and clothing of the 
family, the comfort and attractiveness of the house and grounds, 
and the opportunities for personal improvement, social enjoyment, 
and participation in community interests; also, of how conditions in a 

given region fall short of this attainable standard. 

It is generally recognized that the information at present available 
regarding standards of living is not sufficient for a satisfactory answer 
to such questions. To begin with, the expression ‘‘standard of 
living’ does not suggest the same idea to all who use it. Many 
_ think of it rather vaguely as a goal or an ideal toward which to direct 
65834°—24—Bull. 1214 —1 
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efforts at material, personal, or social ig wee, paying little or 
no attention to the specific provisions for food, housing, and th 
other economic goods on which health and satisfaction depend. 

Others think it should represent the sum of the economic goods, 
each accurately indicated by quantity or value, required to mee 
normal physiotogical and social requirements, though as yet no 
means has been found of measuring most of these requirements. 
Still others in describing the standard of living would add to economic 
goods actually consumed for food, clothing, and shelter, such less 
tangible needs as maintenance of health, facilities for education, 
recreation, and social relationships. It is in this last sense that the 
term has ordinarily been used by the economists on whose studies is 
based such information as is now available regarding standards of 
living. 

In ices of these economic studies the standard of living has been 
measured in terms of cost. Statistics have been gathered regarding the 
money value of the food, fuel, house furnishings, and clothing provided | 
for a given family; the cost of renting or owning a house and its opera- 
tion and upkeep; the money spent for health, education, religious ac-— 
tivities, recreation, and for various other personal, family, and social 
needs; and the amount laid by for future use. In other words, these. 
studies of the standard of living have been largely studies of the cost 
of living and show little as to the degree of welfare and satisfaction 
obtained in return for the money spent. They have furnished much 
valuable information for students and for the practical guidance of — 
legislators, wage boards, and social workers; but those who use it 
most are the first to admit that it is mcomplete and often misleading. © 

For example, it is obviously incorrect to assume that the same 
proportion of the total family expenditure is to be attributed to each — 
individual in a family regardless of age, sex, and occupation, but so 
far no satisfactory basis has been found for comparing families of 
different make-up. Another source of error is that the cost of living 
as measured by expenditures in money shows nothing of the con=_ 
tribution made by the unpaid labor of members of the family. If 
this labor were paid for at current rates, it would add appreciably to 
the family expenditures. Closely related to this question of unpaid 
labor is the managerial ability of the home maker. This can hardly 
be indicated in dollars and cents; yet purchasing ability, for example, 
may make a noteworthy difference in the quantity and quality of 
food or clothing obtained for a given sum. 

Cost-of-living studies give a somewhat more definite picture of 
living conditions when expenditures are grouped under such heads 
as food, clothing, rent, operating expenses, and those miscellaneous 
but significant items often lumped together as advancement, or 
higher life. So many records of family living have been analyzed | 
in this way that there are widely accepted generalizations as to the 
proportion of the total expenditures devoted to the different items. 

The earlier work of this kind was based chiefly on records of — 
families of European industrial workers, many of whom had such 
low incomes that nearly the entire amount was required to meet the 
physical necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. Comparison of © 
such studies and those made with groups on somewhat higher 
economic levels have led to the generalization that as the income 
increases the proportion spent for advancement increases and that 
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the proportion spent for advancement may be taken as a criterion 
of the standard of living. This belief is more or less common even 
in this country, though it is based in part on conditions that have 
never been recognized as A ae here, and though economists are 
' coming more and more to the opinion that in order to judge the 
_ character of living conditions they must know not only what the 
_ living costs, but also the nature of the goods bought. It is impossible, 
_ for example, to judge how well a family is nourished simply by 
_ knowing that it spends so many dollars a year for food, because 
' price does not necessarily indicate nutritive value. Some idea of 
' the kinds and quantities of food materials used is needed before one 
' ean tell whether this family is obtaining the nutrients and energy 
- now recognized as necessary for health and well-being. 
a Such reliable information as there is regarding the standard of 
_ living in the United States has been gathered almost exclusively 
among town dwellers and the families of industrial workers. These 
urban findings can not be applied to farm conditions. The economics 
of the farm family usually differs from that of the city family in an 
important respect; namely, that a considerable proportion of the 
_ farm family’s care is supplied by the farm whereas the city family 
_ pays for everything out of its money income. 

_ By estimating the market value of food materials and fuel supplied 

by the farm, figures somewhat more comparable with those of the 
_ city household can be obtained, but there still remains the fact that 
- the farmhouse is an integral part of the farm property and that its 
' rental value is difficult to estimate separately. Moreover, the whole 
_ scheme of farm life and interests is so different from that of the city, 
and the major satisfactions of each manner of life often come from 
such different sources that it is unfair to compare expenditures for 
urban and rural living, item by item. 
A farm family’s accounts, for example, might show less money 
_ spent for travel or clothing than those of a city family; but if the 
| Betferonce were due to the fact that the farm had acquired purebred 
~ livestock in which all the family took exceptional pride and that 
_ they already dressed as well as their friends and neighbors, it would 
not mean that they found life less satisfactory on the whole or that 
_ they were less valuable members of society. In other words, both 
‘the cost and the standard of living among farm families are probably 
different from what they are among city families, but no one can say 
to what extent or in what respects they differ until more accurate 
_ information has been gathered. 
The present study was undertaken with such considerations in 
“mind. One purpose was to obtain information regarding the cost 
~ and other conditions of living actually prevailing among farm families 
“in the area studied. It is realized that many more areas must be 
studied before safe deductions can be made as to conditions among 
farm families in general, and this investigation is therefore regardec 
as a first contribution to what it is hoped will prove a considerable 
series of such studies made in many parts of the country. Conse- 
quently, another purpose was to develop a method of procedure by 
Means of which directly comparable results can be obtained by 
different investigators in different regions. 
__ It is hoped that the information gained can be used to test the 
theory that expenditures for advancement are an index to the 
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standard of living and possibly also to discover whether other 
expenditures for special purposes furnish such an index. Another 
hope is that, by taking records of the quantity as well as the cost of 
the goods consumed, something Hay He learned of the quality of 
the living. An attempt has also been made to devise some means 
of reducing families of different make-up to a common basis on 
which their expenditures for various needs may be justly compared— 
something sothape similar to the per-man-per-day basis familiar in 
dietary studies (p. 20). 


GENERAL PLAN. 


{ 


The study here reported was carried on cooperatively by the- 
United States Department of Agriculture and the New York State — 
College of Agriculture at Cael University... The Department of 
Agriculture was represented by the Division of Farm Population and — 
Rural Life, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and by the 
former Office of Home Economics; the New York State College of © 
Agriculture, by the Department of Rural Social Organization. | 

The schedule was planned to show the following items: Age, sex, — 
and occupation of the members of the family and the household; — 
quantities and value of food, fuel, and other materials furnished dur-_ 
ing the preceding 12 months by the farm; cost and quantity of ma- 
terials purchased during the preceding 12 months for food, fuel, 
household. equipment, and supplies, and clothing for the various 
members of the family; expenditures for household labor, education, 
recreation, travel, social and religious contacts, and minor personal 
and miscellaneous needs. The scheaule also included space for data 
on the nativity and education of the operator and home maker in . 
each family; on the general character of the house, including its 
surroundings, equipment, and furnishing; on the unpaid labor given — 
to home activities by various members of the household; and on the © 
relations of the family to community interests. It was not expected — 
that ail these items would prove of statistical value, but in this some- — 
what preliminary study it seemed safer to include too much than too — 
little. Data regarding the farm business were not provided for on — 
the schedule because these had already been collected (p. 5). 

Although only a minority of the farmers kept farm accounts, and an — 
even smaller number of the housekeepers kept household accounts, 
they were nearly all able to give approximate estimates readily, and it 
is believed that the figures secured are sufficiently accurate for the 
present purpose. In talking with the home maker the investigator 
went over the list of expenditures item by item, esking for the aver- 
age price of each per piece, dozen, pound, or bushel, as the case might — 
be. The materials furnished by the farm, which included meat, 
dairy products, flour, meal, potatoes, and other vegetables, fruits, — 
and fuel, were valued at the price that would have been received had — 
they been sold. Prices given by the home makers were checked up — 
by those current in the stores in which the families did most of their . 


a 


trading. The data obtained in this way represent 402 families and 
cover the year ending September 1, 1921. 


1 Acknowledgment is due to the farm families of Livingston County who generously gave their time in 
supplying data, and also to those who assisted in the field work: Mrs. Melissa Farrell Snyder, Miss Eva M. — 
Harker, and Mrs. Grace M. Sse ito @ 
Data from this study have also been used in Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station ~ 
Bul. 423: The Standard of Life in a Typical Section of Diversified Farming, by E. L. Kirkpatrick, 1923. — 
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AREA STUDIED. 


The selection of area and families for such a study is influenced by 
various considerations, perhaps chief among them being the eco- 
nomic level that is to be represented. For a preliminary inquiry 
into the standard of living in en homes, an area in which something 
like average farming conditions prevail and a level neither excep- 
tionally high nor exceptionally low is unquestionably best. 

Since it is as unfair to paint an economic picture a shade too dark as 
a shade too light, it was felt wise to choose a region where farming is 
generally recognized as moderately profitable. A study? of 720 farms 
in Livingston County, N. Y., in 1919, by the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Farm Management of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, showed this area to be of the general type desired, 
namely, a prosperous section where diversified farming is the main 
source of wealth. The fact that the records of the farms included in 
this earlier study could be consulted was a further argument in favor 
4 the same area for the study of farm homes, and it was accordingly 
chosen. 

The area lies in the northern part of Livingston County. It is 
crossed by several railway lines; its three or four main highways are 
of macadam or concrete and in good condition, and most of the other 
roads are graveled. 

The 402 farms represented in this study are about 14 per cent of 
the total number in the county and have an average size of 131 acres, 
or 9.2 acres larger than that for the whole county. The main crops 
are hay, corn for grain and silage, wheat, oats, beans, cabbage, and 
sweet corn and peas for canning. Milk is the leading dairy product, 
the principal market being Rochester. 

Of the 402 farmers represented in the study, 295 are owners and 107 
tenants. Ninety-five of the owners were hiring additional land, 36 
of these paying cash rent, 50 giving a share, and 9 paying both cash 
and share. Thirty-five of the 107 tenants paid cash rent, 52 gave a 
share, and 20 paid cash rent on a part and share rent on a part of the 
land farmed. 


COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES AND HOUSEHOLDS. 


To reduce the difficulties caused by the varying make-up of families 
in any analysis of the standard of living, the present study was lim- 
ited to such families as had an adult male as farm operator and an 
adult female as home maker. The choice was further restricted to 
homes in which the same individuals were acting as operators and 
home makers as in 1919, when the study of the farm business was 
made. Four hundred and two such families were found among the 
720 represented in the previous study. 

In the present discussion, family is arbitrarily taken to mean a 
group of persons who are all supported from a common income, re- 
pon ese of whether they are all related by blood or marriage. By 

ousehold is meant all the persons sheltered and fed in one dwelling. 
Thus, a household might consist of more than one family, hired men, 
and boarders. 


2 Data as yet unpublished by the New York State College of Agriculture. 
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In most cases, operator and home maker were man and wife; but 
in 16 cases the husband was dead and a son was acting in his place, 
and in 5 the wife was dead and a daughter was acting in her place. 
There were also 6 cases in which a farm owned or rented spinel by 


several brothers and sisters was operated by one of the brothers, while 9 


a sister acted as home maker. The 402 families consisted of 1,609 
persons (excluding children living away from home and not sup- 
ported from the family purse) and the average family size was 4. 

Twelve of the households included, in addition to the immediate 
family of the operator, another family related by marriage. Im all, 
the households included 1,983 individuals of whom 240 were hired — 
men and 9 hired girls. The average size of the households was 4.9. 

Of the farm operators and home makers in the 402 families, 492, 
or 61.2 per cent of the total number, were born in Livingston County; 
208, or 25.9 per cent, in other counties of New York or in other States 
and Canada; and 104, or 12.9 per cent, were foreign born, by far the 
greater number of these in Ireland. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILY GOODS. 


No thoroughly satisfactory classification of the goods consumed in 
the household has yet been devised. Practice is more or less uniform 
as regards food and clothing, although different investigators subdi- 
vide these headings differently. The items included under housing 
vary considerably, and those grouped as operation still more. Some 
authorities make a separate division for furnishings and equipment; 
while others consider that the more permanent articles, such as dining- — 
room or bed-room sets, belong under investment or housing, and | 
things more frequently renewed under operation. Personal items are 
sometimes made to include those for the maintenance of health, and 
for various minor goods, such as stationery or toilet articles, otherwise 
placed under operating, clothing, or unclassified. 

The items which are most difficult to classify and on which opinion 
and practice are most divided are those for the less material and less 
essential needs. Various designations have been used for this grou 
of goods, perhaps the least objectionable and most generally RRS: 
being advancement. Here are usually found the items connected 
with school and college attendance; general self-improvement; 
physical and social recreation; religious, philanthropic, civic, and 
social organizations; attendance at lectures, concerts, games, and en- 
tertainments of various kinds; and travel for pleasure or personal im- 

rovement. Savings and the items concerning maintenance of 
Heulth should also be placed here, some workers hold; while others 
prefer to keep these separate. 

A further difficulty comes in the case of goods that serve a mixed 
or indefinite purpose. The cost of the telephone, for example, — 
should usually be divided between the farm business and the home; 
but even as used for the home, it serves partly to carry on the busi- 
ness of the household and partly to keep up the social contacts of the 
family. Shall the solsehOw! charges for it then be listed as operating 
expenses or advancement, or must one divide the cost between the 
two? In the case of musical instruments, a piano seems to belong 
with furnishings; but how about a cornet? Some investigators 
tend to lump these under sundries, miscellaneous, or incidentals; 
but careful workers are inclined to distribute them as far as possible 
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der more -definite heads, so that the unclassifiable items may 
epresent a very small proportion of the total except in the case of 
some emergency. 
__ In most cases, however, there are involved no principles so vital 
that the classification of the more doubtful items in one way or 
another is a matter of great importance. The trouble comes from 
_ the fact that there is as yet no general agreement and consequently 
“no assurance that the classifications used in various studies give 
_ really comparable results. The one here suggested has been worked 
out with the followimg considerations in mind: Logical relation of 
_ the items as they affect the standard of living, usage of other reliable 
_ workers, and practical necessities of schedules and tabulation sheets. 
_ The main heads are shown in the following list, together with the 
_ subdivisions for the groups in which usage is most varied. 


ied 


: SUGGESTED CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILY GOODS. 

_ 1. Food. 

_ 2. Clothing (costs include sewing, dry-cleaning, and pressing). 

_ 3. Housing (costs include taxes, insurance, improvements, repairs, and deprecia- 

: tion; ten per cent of total value of house may be used as annual cost of rent.). 

4. Furnishings and equipment (costs include repairs). 

Bedding and household linens. 

Cleaning equipment: Brooms, brushes, carpet sweepers, vacuum cleaners, 
ete. 

Curtains, portieres, and window shades. 

Floor coverings: Carpets, rugs, linoleum, etc. 

Furniture: Beds, including springs and mattresses, chairs, sofas, tables, etc. 

Gas engines (portable). 

Kitchen utensils, including electrical appliances for cooking purposes, can- 
ning equipment, and the like. 

Lamps. 

Laundry equipment: Washing machines, wringers, irons, ironing boards, 
etc. 

Musical instruments. 

Pictures and ornaments. 

eabaey equipment: Machine, cutting table, dress form, etc. 

toves. 

Tableware: China, glass, silver, cutlery. 

5. Operation. 

Automobile (costs include license, tax, operation, repairs, and depreciation 
at 15 per cent of value at beginning of year; after all costs are computed 
what appears a reasonable proportion of the total, say 25, 40, or 50 per cent, 
may be attributed to household use; the cost of the car when used for 
vacation trips should be computed separately and placed under advance- 
ment). 

Fuel, including gas and electricity, for heat, light, and power. 

Household labor (hired). 

Insurance on furnishings and equipment. 

Laundry work done outside. 

Postage, express, freight, drayage. 

Travel by bus, trolley, and train in connection with family and household 
business. 

Supplies for cleaning, laundry, and miscellaneous purposes: Soap, matches, 
paper, tacks, etc. 

Telephone (proportion of total cost chargeable to all household uses). 

Water (proportion of total cost chargeable to all household uses). 

6. Maintenance of health. 

Doctors’, dentists’, oculists’, nurses’, and hospital services. 

Medicines. 

Eyeglasses. 

Travel to hospitals or for treatments. 
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7. Advancement. 
Formal education. 
Tuition and lessons. 
Schoolbooks and supplies. 
Lodging, board, necessary travel, and sundries at school or college. 

Reading matter. 

Books other than schoolbooks. 
Papers and magazines. 

Music: Sheet music, music books, phonograph records, ete. 

Indoor games: Checkers, dominoes, etc. 

Apparatus and supplies for amateur scientific work: Photography, radio, etc. 

Physical recreation and sport: Athletic supplies, attendance at ball games, — 
etc. 

Church organizations, missions, and welfare work. 

Social and educational organizations: Clubs, lodges, fraternal orders, etc. 

Social gatherings: Dances, parties, picnics, fairs. 

Concerts, lectures, theaters, and amateur performances. 

Moving pictures. 

Vacation and other pleasure trips (costs include special trips by automobile 
or other means of travel not necessary for the business of the household, 
and food and lodging specially provided for such trips). 

8. Personal. 

Services of barber and hair dresser, etc. 

Candy, chewing gum, sodas. 

Gifts. 

Jewelry (costs include repairs). 

Tobacco, pipes, ete. 

Toilet articles. 

9. Savings. 

Life insurance. 

Savings accounts. 

Investments: Real estate, Government securities, bonds, etc. 

10. Government (taxes not charged to housing or farm business). 
11. Unclassified: Exceptional items, emergencies, etc. 


EXPENDITURES AND GOODS CONSUMED. 


In tabulating the summaries for the present report not all of the 
available data were included. The schedule had provided for many 
items that on closer analysis seemed merely enumerations, bearing 
no significant relation to one another and giving no definite measure 
for the standard of living. The only data finally included were 
those dealing with money values and such others as could be used in 
significant statistical comparisons with similar figures from other 
sources or with recognized standards of requirement. For example, — 
tabulations were made of farm facilities listed in the report of the 
Fourteenth Census of the United States;* of kinds and value of food 
consumed; and of the extent of formal education received by parents 
and children, because years of schooling represent fairly definite 
quantities of one type of goods described as advancement. 

The data obtained in the cost of goods consumed include not only 
sums paid for materials and labor but also the value of materials fur- 
a a by the farm, of gifts of clothing received, and of unpaid labor 
furnished by members of the household other than the homemaker. 
The value of her services is not included for the same reasons that 
the unpaid labor of the operator is not included in the costs of farm 
business. Fuel, which is frequently grouped with operating expenses, 
is here entered separately, because it is largely furnished by the farm. 


8 Selected farm expenses, cooperation, and farm facilities. W. L. Austin. U. S. Dept. Com., Bur. 
Census, 14th Census Repts., Vol. 5, p. 512-514. 1923. 
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The average expenditures for the year ending September 1, 1921, 
of the 295 owner and 107 tenant families are given in Table 1. The 
value of materials furnished by the farm, of unpaid labor, and of 
gifts of clothing are shown separately from those purchased or 
paid for. 


TABLE 1.—Average expenditures in 402 farm families in Livingston County, N. Y., 
for the year ended September 1, 1921, for various items as shown by the value of ma- 
terials purchased and of paid labor and by that of materials furnished by the farm, of 
gifts of clothing, and of unpaid labor. 


Owner families (295). Tenant families (107). All families (402). 
ie F P F P P 
ur- ur- ur- ur- ; Fur- ur- 
nished. | chased.| °t@l- | nished.| chased.| 1°: | nished.| chased.| 1°@l- 
Doliars .|Dollars .| Dollars .|Dollars .|Dollars .| Dollars .|Dollars .| Dollars.| Dollars. 
‘inns Ree eae a 399 379 778 398 44] 839 39 395 794 
AD ne a ee eee 4 209 273 5 288 293 273 277 
Tecnik 8S SS tes eee ee 9317 /g lege BE 237 Pita 5 seb 5 226 2 P| Sree 234 
nl see ee eee 56 90 146 69 72 141 59 85 144 
———— ee 3 << 
All other expenses: 
Other operating expenses 34 84 118 29 109 138 33 91 124 
Maintenance of health...)........ 76 HOUR RRS eet 102 NGDH he S oe. 
NOW aAHCeMeRt. cme< 5. sc s| gd. coe 318 STS Meat es as 327 37.) ee eer | 320 320 
PGtSOUa eee eta oe lee eee 23 3 tn a Se ae 25 FATA Newel 24 
Winelassificd $3 643 SI. afl P eno ZES- 14 TAs AS fae Gal fit estes 12 12 
Weasel || ota hae acl uc an ea eens 
Total all other ex- 
[oes eee Paes Se 34 515 549 29 570 599 33 530 563 
DES) (Se er Se Se ee S| TS 1 = ana SR SS RR Se 
Grand total........... 730 | 1,253 | 1,983 I2G Ny W387 | 209Bal ze; 729 | 1283/32, 012 
| | | 


The average annual value of all expenditures appears to be $2,012 

er family. The figure for owner families was $1,983, or 1.5 per cent 
Below the general average; while that for tenants was $2,098, or 
4.1 per cent above. 


VALUE OF GOODS FURNISHED BY THE rahe OF GIFTS OF CLOTHING, AND OF UNPAID 
ABOR. 


Among all families the farm furnished materials, that is, food, 
fuel, and housing, worth $692, or 34.4 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures. The value for owner families is 34.9 per cent of their total 
expenditures, and for tenant families, 33 per cent of the total. The 
values of food furnished are also practically identical, but the values 
of rent and of fuel furnished vary slightly. The value of owners’ 
rent averages $237, or 11.9 per cent of their total expenditures; and 
that of tenants, $226, or 10.8 per cent. Fuel furnished for owners 
has an average value of $56, or 2.8 per cent; for tenants, $69, or 
3.3 per cent. 

The value of unpaid labor, listed as “Other operating expenses,”’ 
is estimated as $33 for all families, or 1.6 per cent of the total expend- 
itures. Corresponding figures for owners are $34, or 1.7 per cent; 
and for tenants, $29, or 1.4 per cent. | 

Goods furnished by the farm, gifts of clothing, and unpaid labor 
are together valued at $729 for all families, $730 for owners, and $727 
for tenants. The proportion of the total expenditures thus met is 
36.2 per cent for all families, 36.8 per cent for owners, and 34.6 per 
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cent for tenants. In other words, a little over one-third of the family 
expenses are met without direct purchase; and of this third all but 
a small fraction comes from the farm as food materials, fuel, and the 
use of the dwelling house. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES AMONG VARIOUS ITEMS. 


ee 


The proportion of the total expenditures attributed to the more 
important groups of needs is shown in Table 2. The results of the 
present study are compared with those from a cost-of-living study 
made by the United States Department of Labor in 1918 among 
12,096 white families in 92 industrial centers. 

The similarity between the figures for owner and tenant families — 
in Livingston County is one of the most striking things shown in 
Table 2. Another striking feature is the general similarity between 
the figures for farm and industrial families. Rent cost the farm 
families of Livingston County a little less than it did the industrial 
families, and they in turn apparently spent a little less for clothing; — 
otherwise the differences do not seem noteworthy. Unfortunately, — 
in the Department of Labor studies, separate figures were not given — 
for health, advancement, and the other less essential needs, and no ~ 
comparisons can be made on these points. Such information as was 
obtained from the present study is included in the discussions of the | 
individual groups of goods consumed. , | 

Roughly speaking, in all the families represented in Table 2, food 
materials make about two-fifths of the total cost of living, clothing — 
about one-seventh, rent a little more than one-tenth, and light ate 
heat less than one-twelfth. The expenditures for all other purposes ~ 
come to more than one-quarter of the total. 


TasLe 2.—Distribution of average expenditures for one year among different groups of 
items as shown in the present study of farm families and in a previous study of families 
of industrial workers. 


402 farm families, Livingston 12,096 
County, N. Y., 1920-21. white 
families 
Item. Item. in 92 in- 
Owner | Tenant | All dustrial 
families | families | families. centers, 
(295). (107). (402). 1918.1 
| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
vp ak Sr Ga ee ae eee Ce 39. 2 40.0 0. al BEOOG: Saxe? aed ote 38.2 
ASLO) TO Geen ee eneipaleaile Sie beg 4 5 13.8 14.0 Ned Poke) A ed Ce 0) pe Sh ai a lad — gt 16.6 
(ia a ae ie ee tas ARs 11.9 10.8 LIZGl?) Mendes ote sore eee 213.4 
LLG Le eae oe 7.4 6.7 7.4) Fuelandent..2c.esessccsece 15.8 
All other purposes: 
Other operating expenses. .| 5.9 6.6 6.2] Miscellantous< xe. eeeee 21.3 
Maintenance of health. .... 3.8 4.9 4. de iieiet fs ope: 34 5 cA EE bet (eee 
Advancement .....<..-.--- 16.0 Lost Ee Lh eee ee: et eee eee oe Pees eS 
Poranal eA i A de2 1-8 ESIRt LA YOr te 28 eee | SS Re 
Wnelassified:s: £: 2552: 3. a 234 HLF] GSE SR) ieee oe RE FE 2 (i 
Totalall other purposes . .| 27.6 28. 6 28.0 | Furniture and furnishings..... 5.1 


~ 1 Cost of living in the United States. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Rey., 
Vol. 9, No. 2, p. 117-119. 1919. 
2 Not including 295 families in which rent was combined with fuel and light. 
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FOOD. 


As shown in Tables 1 and 2, the food annually consumed in the 402 
families had an average value of $794, or 39.2 per cent of the total 
expenditures, and of this almost equal values were furnished by the 
farm and purchased. Among owner families slightly more was fur- 
- nished ah less purchased than among tenant families, and the total 
cost was slightly lower, but the differences are not striking. 

The value of the food consumed and the percentage furnished by 
the farm were estimated as $401 and 62 per cent, respectively, in a 
study made in 1909 in Livingston County farm homes.t In a series 
of studies made by the Department of Agriculture during 1913-14 
_ among nearly 1,000 farm families in 14 States, the value of food was 
$448, of which 58 per cent came from the farm.*® 

Compared with these, the values for the families in the present 
Livingston County study are highest, even when the varying price 
levels are taken into consideration. 

The data collected in the present study include the quantities as 
well as the costs of the more important kinds of food, such as milk, 
butter, eggs, different meats, flours, meals, vegetables, fruits, and 
staple groceries. From these the energy and general nutritive value . 
of the diet can be calculated, but this has not yet been done. The 
indications are that the diet of these families will prove to be similar 
to that of the farm families included in a dietary study made by this 
department in 1918-19. According to that survey, the average 
American farm diet yields slightly more energy and protein than that 
in the average town or city home, and costs slightly less. It is fairly 
varied, but in many cases a freer use of dairy products, eggs, green 
vegetables, and fruits would provide more surely for the mineral 
matter, vitamins, and bulk féeded for health and normal development. 


CLOTHING. 


The average expenditure for clothing by the 402 families was $277, 
or 13.8 per cent of the total. This includes gifts worth about $4 per 
family. These gifts consisted chiefly of partly worn garments for 
_ children and were not found in all the families. When clothing was 
made at home the cost of materials and of specially hired labor was 
included but not the labor given by regular members of the household. 
Neither the cost of professional cleaning and repairing nor the value 
of the time spent by the women of the household in laundry work 
and mending was noted. ‘There are no significant differences in the 
figures for owner and tenant families. 

The cost of the clothing provided for each member of the family at 
home was listed separately on the schedules so that differences in the 
amounts spent for persons of different age and sex could be deter- 
mined, and the results are summarized in Table 3. 


4 Farm management. G.F. Warren. P. 23-26. 1913. 
fia to farm families of food, fuel, and use of house. W.C. Funk. U.S. Dept. Agr., Dept. Bul. 410. 
6 Food for farm families. H.W. Atwater. U.S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook, 1920, p. 471-484. 1921. 
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TABLE 3.—Average cost of clothing for persons of different age and sex, in 402 farm 
families in Livingston County, N. Y. 


Males. Females. 


Age group. 
ahaaey,' Number Number 
of per- Cost. of per- Cost. 
sons. sons. 
Dollars Dollars. 
Operators and homemakers 7272. AN. Se AS AES 393 6 
Children: 
SSVPATS OY NOSS 2 ic $5.9 5tao ede eee ees ee a eee 68 26 63 23 
Ob tO/S years. -22 555532. SCREL DERE ISTE AR AOD FESTA DS EES, 75 40 51 37 
MOLE, YORI SS. Sec Poet il de wri ee Eh ie ee i Tee es 75 56 83 47 
ASiUOWO"VOaLSes Sect se eee ee eee ete eee al 82 65 76 
Nf 60.20 yearsss. 2602. tes SY. operas Be este cee - Serceed: 57 111 52 112 
PALUO Ze VORlS cc on 0 et cece ee ae ae oe ene 29 124 20 130 
20 Yoats and overt- SSS Ll Rs. ah EE ee ee 44 92 25 79 


Some of the more noteworthy points brought out by Table 3 are 
that sex made practically no difference in the cost of clothing either 
among the heads of families or among children less than 8 years old; 
that for both boys and girls the cost of clothing increases rapidly 
from the age of 17 on, until between the ages of 21 and 24, inclusive, it 
is almost twice that of their parents; and that the cost of clothing for 

irls averages very slightly higher than that for boys when they are 
in the late teens and early twenties. The average cost for both males 
and females over 16 years of age is $107. 

It is interesting to compare these findings with those obtained by 
the United States Department of Labor in a study of the quantity 
and cost of clothing purchased by the average workingman’s family 
in 1918.7. Although the age groupings are not the same in the two 
studies, the general trend of costs is sunmilar. In the 12,094 indus- 
trial families, however, the clothing of the wife appears to cost about 
$64, or about $7 less than that of the husband for whom the cost is 
about $71; while for girls over 15 the cost is about $97 and for boys 
in the same age group about $82. The average expenditure for 
clothing in all the industrial families studied was $237 § as against 
$277 in the Livingston County farm families, but this may be partly 
due to differences in price levels at the dates of the studies. Figures 
showing the cost of clothing in farm families are included in a study 
in St. Joseph County, Mich., in 1917,° and one in Groton, N. Y., in 
1920.° The average size of the three sets of families is similar. 
Even when allowance is made for the prices prevalent in 1921, expend- 
iture for clothing appears highest among the Livingston County 
families. 

The schedules for the present study show the number and cost of 


the more important kinds of garments provided for different individ-— 


uals, but this material still awaits analysis. 


7 Quantity and cost of clothing purchased by average workingman’s family in one year. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Rev., Vol. 15, No.3, 1922, 

8 Cost of living in the United States. U.S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Rev., 
Vol. 9, No. 2, p. 118. 1919. : 

9 A survey of farm homes. I. M. Bailey and M. F. Snyder. Jour. Home Econ., Vol. 13, No. 8, p. 346- 
356. 1921. 

10 Cost of living in a small factory town. C. V. Noble. Thesis for degree of Ph. D., Cornell University. 
(Unpublished.) 1920, 
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HOUSE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


The valuation of the farmhouses in this study was that determined 
in the earlier farm management studies in thesamearea. The values 
ranged from $400 to $8,000, with an average of $2,340, and in each 
case represent about 20 per cent of the total value of the farm." 
Ten per cent of this value was taken as the cost of rent which was 
intended to cover taxes, insurance on the house, repairs, and 6 per 
cent interest on investment. This percentage may seem high for 
farm dwellings, but the value of such property is likely to be under- 
estimated. 
The average rent in the present study, $234, is $108 more than 
the average reported in a study * made in the same county 12 years 
earlier although 8 rather than 10 per cent of the value of the houses 
was the basis taken then. The present figure is also $102 more than 
the average from the farm studies made in 14 States 7 years earlier by 
_ the United States Department of Agriculture #' and $43 more than 
the average paid by the industrial families studied by the United 
States Department of Labor in 1918.% As in the case of such com- 
parison for the other items, allowance should be made for the different 
price levels. 

The number of rooms per person is one of the more generally ac- 
cepted factors for estimating the quality of housing. In Livingston 
_ County, many of the farmhouses were built some years ago when 
_ families were larger and the cost of building and operating a house 
_ was lower, and in many cases not all the rooms are now in use. The 
average number of rooms in use that is, furnished ready for occupancy, 
was 8.8 in the 402 homes. The average number of used rooms and 
bedrooms for each member of the household, according to the num- 
ber of children per family, is shown in Table 4, together with the 
average value of the house. 


_ Taste 4.—Average number of used rooms per person per household in 402 farm homes in 
LInvingston County, N. Y., growped according to the number of children, and average 
value of house. : 


Used rooms per 


person per 
household. | Value 
Number of children per family. Famili -| —— of 
house. 
| All Bed- 
rooms. rooms. | 
Ek TE DARE Le, hie Sa 
| | 
Number.| Number.| Number.\ Dollars 
1s Sap 3 2a oie Pe a Ree 0 ee bg ee ee 75 | 3.1 | L5 2, 370 
2 2225 SR SSS ee eee eee oe 97 2.4 | 1.2 2,570 
RLS iL 2 oe) eee Pee eS Oe ae el ot ee 99 | 1.9 1.0 2,690 
De de 58 | 1.6 .9 2,130 
ot nee cet Se eS et an ae la a Sa ret a So | L.5 -8 2,57 
ee rere ec SR 2G ty 19 1.3 7 | 2,310 
I ee eee eae eee ee 21 1.2 | 6 | 2,350 
mere JOr AN SAMINCS..22 ob oe Slt See ee 402 | 1.9 | 1.0 2, 340 


=~ aoa i to farm famulies of food, fuel, and use of house. W.C. Funk. U.S. Dept. Agr., Dept. Bul. 
a) Farm management. G. F. Warren. P. 26. 1913. 

18 Cost of living in the United States. U.S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Rev., 
_ Vol. 9, No. 2, p. 118. 1919. 


14 Selected farm expenses, cooperation, and farm facilities. W. L. Austin. U.S. Dept. Com., Bur. 
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According to the figures in Table 4, in these households there was 
nothing that could be called overcrowding as that word is commonly 
understood in housing legislation. The average figures are 1.9 
rooms and 1 bedroom per person. None of the groups averaged 2 
persons to a bedroom; only in 3 families that had 8 or more chil- 
dren was the number of rooms in use less than the number of persons 
in the household; and in over 40 per cent of the homes an average of 
more than 2 rooms was used per person. Both the number of rooms 
and of bedrooms used per person decreased as the number of chil- 
dren increased. The average value of the house bore no apparent 
relation to the size of the family. 

Among the farm facilities affecting the comfort and convenience of 
the house listed in United States Census for 1920 “ are running water | 
piped into the house and gas or electric lights. The figures are 
based on houses occupied by operators and they are thus comparable 
with those from the 402 Livingston County homes. Among the 
latter, 19.8 per cent had water piped in. The corresponding census 
figure for New York State was 23.5 per cent; and for the Middle 
Atlantic division, 23.3 per cent. Vermont had the highest percent- 
age of any State, 62.9 per cent; and New England of any Jivistots 
47.9 per cent. For the whole country the average is 10 per cent. 

Another interesting pomt is that among the 402 houses in Liy- 
ingston County 12.9 per cent had both hot and cold running water, © 
and ae in 15.1 per cent there was special provision for sewage 
disposal. 

Gas or electric lights were found in 27.1 per cent of the houses of 
owners, in 17.7 per cent of the houses of tenants, and in 24.6 per cent 
of all 402 houses. Corresponding figures from the 1920 census re- 
ports are: New York State, 12.9 per cent; Middle Atlantic division, — 
14.1 per cent; New England, 15.3 per cent; and the entire United 
States, 7 per cent. The highest figures for this farm facility are for 
the Pacific division, 19.3 per cent; and for Utah, 43.4 per cent. 

If, as the census report suggests, the prevalence of such farm facili- 
ties is an index of progress significant fait both an economic and a 
social point of view, the figures just quoted bear out the belief that the 
area studied is above the average in these respects. 

Furniture, bedding, draperies, linens, ornaments, cleaning and cook- 
ing equipment, and all the otheritems grouped as furnishings and moy- 
able equipment have much to do with the comfort and satisfaction 
which a family gets from its home. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
obtain significant data about these items. A special detailed study 
of household equipment would doubtless suggest what points should 
be included in general studies of the cost or standard of living. Until 
that has been done, the only figures worth considering seem to be 
estimates of the total value of house furnishings and possibly the fre- 
quency with which certain articles occur. 

Among the 402 families in Livingston County the estimated value 
of house furnishings averaged $822, with $813 among owner and $847 
among tenant families. ‘The general average equals about 40.8 per 
cent of the annual expenditure and 35.1 per cent of the estimated 
value of the house. Unfortunately there are no data from other in- 
vestigators with which these figures can be compared. 


Census, 14th Census Repts., Vol. 5, p. 513-514. 1923. 
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The prevalence of labor-saving equipment is sometimes considered 
a gauge of the standard of living, because it is believed to represent 
the importance placed on lessening the physical labor of the women 
of the ate Eo aaine machines were chosen in the present 
study as perhaps the most significant article of this kind. They 
were found in 16.9 per cent of the homes of owners and 17.7 per cent 
of those of tenants. 


OPERATION. 


The annual cost of fuel has already been discussed (p. 9). The 
other items included under operation were expenditures for furnishings, 
miscellaneous household supplies, power for household uses, laundry 
done out of the home, antl’ corainatd labor. All of these together 
represented $124, or 6.2 per cent of the total expenditures. If the 
cost of fuel is added to these, the total operating cost averages $268, 
or 13.3 per cent. 

In 22, or 5.5 per cent, of the families the laundry was done outside 
the home and represented part of the operating expenses. 

Household labor, which here includes such work as caring for poultry 
or working in the home vegetable garden, is the only item among 
‘Other operating expenses” that was tabulated separately. Its value 
was determined by adding together the cost of paid labor and the esti- 
mated value of the unpaid labor furnished by any adult member of 
the household, except the home maker, and by subtracting from the 
sum of these the value of the unpaid labor furnished by the women 
and adult girls of the family to such farm activities as plowing, haying, 
and milking. 

HEALTH. 


The amount spent for the maintenance of health averaged $83 per 
family, or 4.1 per cent of the total average annual expenditure. 
Guides to the health of the households might be found in the sanitary 
condition of the house and the extent of physical defects and illness 
among the members. ‘The only one of these on which statistics are 
here included is the extent of illness. 

Among members of families about 11,000 working days were lost 
by illness, or about 6 days per person per year. Of these days 27.5 
per cent were lost because of minor illness, and 72.5 per cent on ac- 
count of serious illness. Minor illness signifies that which, while it 
athe a person from going about his regular business, does not call 

or much special care from others; serious illness includes cases that 
require constant attention, whether from a member of the family or a 
special nurse and whether at home or in a hospital. 


ADVANCEMENT. 


Tn the present study it was not feasible to include expenditures for 
all of the items grouped under advancement in the list on p. 8. 
Figures were collected for formal education, reading matter, contribu- 
tions to church organizations, entertainments, cost of automobile 
attributable to household use, and cost of other travel. Hxpendi- 
tures for formal education (Table 5) include primarily money spent 
for books and supplies in elementary schools and tuition and miscel- 
laneous expenses at high schools and colleges. School taxes are not 
included. 
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) TABLE 5.—Average annual expenditures for certain items of advancement in 402 farm 
) families in Livingston County, N. Y. f 


Owner families Tenant families +): 

(295). (107). All families (402). 

| 

{ Propor- Propor- Propor- 
Amount.|} tionof |Amount.} tion of | Amount.| tion of 


total. total. | total. 


Dollars. | Per cent. | Dollars. | Per cent. | Dollars. | Per cent. 
; 36 


Worm GOUCATION Yo... er ee 39 2.0 29 1.4 3 1.8 
menue matter. -c2s.0 2 Ses oe sgt we 14 7 13 6 14 oi 
Contributions to church organizations... ..- 45 2.3 28 1.3 40 2.0 
PmMppELeMMIMeNtS. 25 aks SS dso dee aoe 11 5 16 .8 13 .6 
Cost of operating and repairing automobile. 64 | 3. 2 67 3.2 65 3. 2 
i PMTCT UNV Gle es Re ce Soe ee 13 6 11 ~5 1 6 


Among the items of advancement especially tabulated, the largest 
} is the cost of operating and repairing the automobile. This averages 
| $65 a year, or 3.2 per cent of all expenditures. Cars were owned by 
304, or 75.6 per cent, of the 402 families, and the annual expense per 
car was $86. Automobiles are among the farm facilities listed by 
| the United States Census for 19201'° and are reported for 35.2 per 
| cent of all farms in New York State and throughout the Middle 
| Atlantic division. The percentage for Nebraska exactly equals that 
1 for the Livingston County farms, and Iowa is not far behind with 
73.1 per cent. These States are far above the average of 30.7 per 
cent for the United States. 

Next to the expenditure for automobiles the largest item under 
advancement is contributions to church organizations, which average 
$40 a family, or 2 per cent of the total expenditures. Of interest 
in this connection may be the fact that the average church attend- 
ance for all adults in the 402 families was estimated at 30 times a 
year, including Sunday and week-day services. 

The third largest item is the cost of formal education, which includes 
tuition, books, and board, lodging, and travel incurred in connection 
with attendance at school or college. These amount to $36, or 1.8 
per cent of all expenditures. 

The item entertainments includes chiefly admissions to chautauqua, 
lyceum, or lecture courses, moving-picture theaters, and church 
or community bazaars, fairs, socials, and suppers. These represent 
only a part of the recreational activities of country life, most of 
which are connected with the school, church, grange, or other local 
organization. The average expenditure for entertainments was $13, 
or 0.6 per cent of the total. 

A detailed study of the expenditures for advancement showed no 
significant differences between owner and tenant families and no 
apparent difference in the amounts spent for males and females. 
Age, however, had considerable effect in the amount spent per 
pipers Children under 6 seemed not to add to the amount spent 

or this group of items, but that spent for each child under 15 was 
about four-fifths and that for children between 15 and 20 about 
one and one-fifth of the amount spent for an adult. 


16 Selected Farm Expenses, Cooperation, and Farm Facilities. W. L. Austin. U.S. Dept.Com., Bur. 
Census, 14th Census Repts., Vol. 5, pp. 512-514. 1923, 
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Aside from expenditures for various purposes, a few other items 
were recorded which it was felt might indicate something of the 
degree of advancement enjoyed or desired by these families. Among 
these were the extent of education received, the reading matter 
provided at home, and the prevalence of telephones. 

An attempt is made in Table 6 to show the amount of formal 
education received by operators and home makers in the 402 families. 
Such a classification is difficult because of the wide variety of schools 
attended and the many lines of training followed. Courses believed 
to have equivalent educational value were grouped together regard- 
less of the designation of the institutions in which they were given. 
In the case of education above the eighth grade, the number of terms 
spent in a high school and the number of years spent in college were 
used as measures. 


TABLE 6.—Formal education received by operator and home maker in 402 farm families in 
_ Lwingston County, N. Y. 


Extent of education of operator and home-}| Owner families Tenant families All families 
maker. (295). (107). (402). 


Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. | Number.| Per cent. 
135 3 49 45.8 184 5. 


Neither more than eighth grade........... 45.8 45.8 
One, eighth grade; other, 1 or more yearsin 

high 27 Le Ge MR ee ie eine: Ae 78 26.4 31 29.0 109 V1 
Both 1 or 2 yearsin high school. .........- 47 16.0 13 12. 2 60 14.9 
Both 3 or 4 yearsin high school. .2.<./3<22-: 22 7.5 6 5.6 28 7.0 
One, 3 or 4 years in high school; other, 1 or 

more years in college ..............-.---- 6 2.0 5 4.7 11 2.7 
Both 1 or more years in college...........- 7 2.4 3 2.8 10 2.5 


In the area studied there was one consolidated school; otherwise 
the children in the elementary grades went to small rural schools 
with one teacher. Few under high-school grade were obliged to be 
away from.home over week-ends in order to attend school. For high- 
school or normal-school courses some boys and girls could get to and 
from home each day, but the majority had to live in near-by towns at 
least during the week. Many of these took provisions from home and 
did their own cooking to keep down expenses. All college students 
lived away from home. 

It was not feasible in the present study to record how regularly 
children of various ages attended school or at what age all stopped 
going to school. In the case of families with children 18 years old 
or over—that is, old enough to have finished high school—note was 
taken of the grade at which their formal education ended. There 
were 165 such families, and in Table 7 are given the number and 
proportion of these who withdrew the children at various grades and 
their distribution between owner and tenant families. Corresponding 
figures for the 92 families having children 23 years of age or older— 
that is, old enough to have finished college—are given in Table 8. 
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TaBLE 7.—Extent of formal education received by at least one child in each of 100 oe 
families having children 18 years of age or older, in Livingston County, N. ¥. 


Grades or years completed. Owner families(139).] Tenant families (26).| All families (165). 


Number.| Per cent.| Number.| Per cent. | Number.| Per cent. 
15.4 23 13.9 


Less than eighth grade..................-. 19 13571 4 3 
Eighth grade to less than fourth year high 

a Us ESE Fier aay tie 8 oe aes | a 44 31.6 9 34.6 53 32.1 
High school graduate................-..... 43 30.9 7 27.0 50 30.3 
1 or 2 years in college. ........... eS 25 18.0 3 11.5 28 17.0 
3 /or.4 years in.college; 0.2. Jascctcceyexs sed 8 5.8 3 11}.5 ll 6.7 


TABLE 8.—Extent of formal education received by at least one child in each of 92 farm 
JSamilies having children 28 years of age or older, in Livingston County, N. Y. 


Grades or years completed. Owner families (75).| Tenant families (17).} All families (92). 


Number. | Per cent. | Number.| Per cent.| Number.| Per cent. 
13 17.3 3 16 


ess than eiebth erade: 2-2 Serr c sees tcak 17.6 17.4 
Eighth grade to less than fourth year high 

BOM DE Rett ots oe oe cic cuts cs Sead pete ae 21 28.0 4 23. 6 25 27.2 
mich senool praduate. .. 2.22 05.6. cecade 20 26. 7 t 23.6 24 26.0 
G27 ORNS AN. COUCEO.0 ucwoceweceemceee ets 13 17.3 3 17.6 16 17.4 
Bur 4 Wears in COMPO: .. . os. hcg eredicentee 8 10.7 3 17.6 ll 12.0 


In so far as these figures may be considered typical, at least five- 
sixths of the families kept children in school up to or beyond the 
eighth grade. Among families with children old enough to have 
finished high school, shghtly more than half had children who were 
high-school raduates. Among those with children old enough to 
have Gaiad a college course, about one-quarter had sent children 
to college for one or two years and about one-eighth for three or 
four years. 

Telephones were found in 272, or 67.7 per cent of the houses. 
The corresponding figures as shown in the 1920 census ** are 47.6 per 
cent for New York State, 44.5 per cent for the Middle Atlantic divi- 
sion, and 38.7 per cent for the United States. Telephones were more 
common in four States than in the Livingston County area. 

From the figures quoted and from other information on the sched- 
ules, it would appear that the Livingston County families devoted 
about one-sixth of their total expenditures to advancement. Most 
of the homes contained some books and an abundant supply of peri- 
odicals. The great majority had some kind of musical instrument, 
most commonly a piano or a phonograph, and not infrequently both. 
The families devoted 2 per cent of their total expenditures to religious 
organizations and the adults attended church services oftener than 
twice a month. Three-quarters of the families owned automobiles 
and spent an average of $86 a year in running them for household 
purposes and pleasure. Moreover, there was an average expenditure 
of $12 a year for other forms of travel. These statements confirm 
the opinion that the standard of living in this area is above the aver- 
age for the country at large. 


16 Selected Farm Expenses, Cooperation, and Farm Facilities. W. L. Austin. U.S. Dept. Com., Bur. 
Census, 14th Census Repts., Vol. 5, pp. 512-514. 1923. 
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SAVINGS. 


Life insurance was the only type of savings for which figures were 
tabulated. Expenditures for this averaged $42, or 2.1 per cent of 
the total expenditures among the 402 families. Many of the persons 
interviewed felt that other types of savings ought to make an import- 
ant item in the family budget, but there were too few cases of such 
savings to give a significant average. Others thought that money 
put back into the farm business or into permanent improvements on 
the house should be listed here. Many cases of inability to make 
both ends meet were reported, especially debts which would be met 


when last year’s grain crop was sold. 
COST-CONSUMPTION UNIT AND HOUSEHOLD-SIZE INDEX. 


Neither the household nor the family makes a satisfactory basis 
for comparing costs in families of as variable make-up as those found 
in farm homes. Both fail to take account of the fact that the num- 
ber, sex, and age of individuals composing the household make a dif- 
ference in needs for food, rent, clothing, and other items. The diffi- 
culty of finding a common unit has jerquantly been avoided in cost-of- 
living studies by selecting the “‘standard”’ family; that is, a family 
consisting of husband, wife, and three children, the sex and age of the 
children varying somewhat with different investigators. Such selec- 
tion, however, may prevent results from being representative of the 
group or the area studied unless the number of families included is 
very large. 

The per-capita unit, the adult equivalent, and what is sometimes 
termed the “adult-male equivalent,” represent efforts to reduce 
families of varying composition to a common unit of comparison. 
The per-capita unit is the simplest but fails to take account of the 
variations in individual demands due to sex and age. The adult- 
equivalent unit, which usually counts two children as equal in their 
requirements to one adult, also ignores sex and accurate age require- 
ments. This discrepancy has sometimes been partially removed by 
dividing the children among several age groups and increasing the 
_ allowance for each group in accordance with the age; but, even so, 
_ sex is disregarded and the results are unsatisfactory. 

Among the first attempts at arriving at an adult-male-equivalent 
unit in expenditures for all purposes was that of Ernst Engel from 
results of his studies of workingmen’s families. This started with 
the individual at infancy as unity and increased by one-tenth unit 
for each year of age up to and including the twentieth year for 
females and the twenty-fifth for males. . 

As study of the cost of living developed, separate scales for meas- 
uring cost consumption in the different groups of expenditures have 
appeared more and more desirable. In 1890 the United States 
Department of Labor adopted the following scale for reducing 
expenditures for food to the terms of an adult male: * 


SRM URMNIRRE tes Sens Hehe med a oa a lg sap a apes sd tan an = oo tsi 100 
a A et ie SB tie oS ead oie eres ae oe baie nt a ia 90 
Children from 11 to 14 years, inclusive. ................-..-..---- 90 
Children from 7 to 10 years, inclusive. .............-.------------ 75 
Sirens (ont 4 ta'G Veats, INCISIVE |... wan ee ~~ nnn eee ee nnn ne 40 
Children from 1 to 3 years, inclusive. .......... ee baked eens 15 


17 Die Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiter—Familien Friiher und Jetzt. Ernst Engel. 1895. 
18 Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1890. U.S. Dept. Labor. P.621. 1891. 
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A similar scale more closely adapted to variations in physiological — 
requirements is still used by the United States Bureau of Labor © 
| Statistics in its studies of the cost of living. ; 
No scales representing the varying individual needs in terms of — 
cost have been generally ndoptedt f6r any other group of household — 
expenditures. One part of the present study has therefore consisted ~ 
in the attempt to devise reasonable units of comparison for the 
more important groups of needs. For this purpose it has been 
assumed that the expenditures of these families are equivalent to 
their needs for food, clothing, and the other items. The require- 
ments of the adult male have been taken as the unit for a given 
Bacup of needs; and, from careful study of the records, scales have 
een set up by means of which the needs of individuals of different 
sex and age can be measured in terms of this adult male. Such a 
unit is here termed a cost-consumption unit. The sum of these 
units which represents the needs of a household in respect to food, 
clothing, or other goods, is called the household-size index for that 
item; and the total expenditure for that item, divided by its house- 
hold-size index, gives the cost per cost-consumption unit, the figure 
by means of which different fivathdlds may be compared. For 
example, if for three groups of families the average expenditures for 
clothing were $200, $250, and $300, and the household-size indexes 
for clothing were 3, 5, and 4, their clothing costs per cost-consumption 
unit would be $66.67, $50, and $75, respectively. 


FOOD. 


The scale used in determining the household-size index for cost 
consumption of food was adapted from the commonly used scale of 
dietary factors set up by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture.* These factors represent an attempt to state in terms of a 
common unit the nutritive needs of individuals differing in age, sex, 
and muscular activity. They are based both on studies of many 
typical family diets and on laboratory and clinical knowledge of 
physiological requirements; they are designed to be applied to the 
energy supplied by the food material in the diet; and they are 
held subject to revision as more accurate information accumulates. 
An adult male, at moderate muscular work, whose energy consump- 
tion is assumed to be between 3,000 and 3,300 calories of energy per 
aay is taken as unity, against which the demands of individuals of 
different sex, age, and activity are at present weighted as follows: 


Man or boy over 12 years of age at severe muscular work..........-. 1:2 
Man or boy over 12 years of age at moderate muscular work......... 1.0 
Man or boy over 12 years of age at light muscular work............. ; 

Woman or girl over 12 years of age at severe muscular work ........ 1.0 
Woman or girl over 12 years of age at moderate muscular work..... .8 
Woman or girl over 12 years of age at light muscular work. ........ re 
Child’ 10 to a2 veersni ageii: . ash - Hasewi beg - toda di -Ge- dag 6 
Child. 1p: Ogveamn Ol O66. 3. dace Sty: erent are ee rie eee 6 
tid 2 £01 YEROF BEE. . on. cn. Sos ee pad ass tee ee ce see Eee 4 


It can not be assumed that the cost of food may be accurately 
measured in these same terms, because the prey charged is no indi- 
cation of the nutrients and energy supplied by a given food. More- 

19 Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food. W. O. Atwater. U.S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ 


Bul. 142. Revised, 1910. 
Good Proportions in the Diet. C. L. Hunt. U.S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bul. 1313. 1923. 
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over, personal efficiency in buying and preparing food and the more 
economical utilization possible in oe families may affect the cost 
without affecting the nutritive value of the diet. These dietary factors 


have, nevertheless, sometimes been applied to the cost of food and 


are considered by some students to give better results than the units 
of comparison previously quoted. A recent interesting attempt to 


adapt these factors to the cost of food and also to other items of 


expenditure is that made by Sydenstricker and King in their studies 
of conditions of living in Southern mill towns.” The scale used in 
determining the household-size index for food in the present study 


is made up of the dietary factors slightly modified to adapt them 
_ to the special conditions of the study, and 1s as follows: 


Man or boy 15 years of age or over: 
ie mnemeraic wore: £4. bec e sist hi Sissel: ea seen git: i 
EAT cc is Soe ee ee Ss ee ee es ra ee 1. 
fe DEER SPF ae? 0) (0 Ps a 

Woman or girl 17 years of age or over: 

Pa emerorate Worere!! ItOLL OE sou ase: Moire tae Ge 
PPRmrOUWOUKR 1). f2-735 i rtiesepe8 22. setae loa yack 1. 
Meas GE GTI Old APC 37.50% hn. dere oa ye js 42 tay nd aie 

Average male over 15 years of age or female over 17 years of age.. 1. 

SnREMRY CAPRI ACE. eal. fae cece of - atte ae ob ee 

peas to yearso1ave (5 2) TICLE. Ob OF ES IOL EL 

Boy 10 to 12 years of age or girl 10 to 15 years of age.....-..-...-.- 

Reape eretll 6710.9 y cara Ol AGO) Lise a Sore ahaa) =m coo Saye tes or 3 os 

Pree PIE 7. 6 0 VEalh OUBUO! sc. 2e oo alo = gs wk ge ew seis a nln eee 

Hoy ereitl elow 2 years Of ave: +. 7-2-2032 ke 


WwW O1G> SIO CH 100 ono 


CLOTHING. 


No factors comparable to those used in the scale for food have been 
worked out for clothing or indeed for any-.other group of needs. 
One reason for this is that, while dietary needs can be somewhat 
definitely measured in physiological terms, the others depend largely 
on more general considerations, some of them as intangible as social 
and aesthetic values. In attempting to work out the relative needs 
of different individuals in the present study, it was therefore neces- 


_ sary to start with the information provided on the schedules them- 


selves. In studying the expenditures for clothing, the records were 
sorted according to the number, age, and sex of the members of the 


family. It was found that for persons of the same age, sex made 


not enough difference in the cost of clothing to justify the computa- 
tion of a separate scale of units for each sex. The following scale 
was used in determining the household-size index for cost consump- 
tion of clothing. 
ee eS IE oe hee oo soe ce 
TRB 2 Far at ts. Set oe aE DOSS oP eS 
Other person over 16 years of age... ....-2.:.-.2.52.--+-------- 


ere Bs VEATS OL BOC 55 oe Sa le ern pe ee dha wd elton ys 
Pee 1o.F 4 -V CATH OF APO... -b cette se ke ee pe cen eet eee 


Baer ee 
| wWwoanoonoeo 


20 A Method of Pasty ing Families according to Incomes in Studies of Disease Prevalence. E. Syden- 
ee oes I. King. U.S. Treas. Dept., Pub. Health Serv. Pub. Health Repts., Vol. 35, No. 48, p. 
29-2846. 1920. 
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RENT. 


In analyzing the expenditures for rent, the families were reduced 
to a common adult basis by using figures tentatively suggested by 
Bowley." These count a boy over 18 and a gitl over 16 years of age 
as equivalent to one adult, a boy between 14 and 18 years and a girl 
between 14 and 16 as three-fourths adult, a child between 5 and 14 
years as one-half adult, and a child under 5 years as one-fourth adult. 

Hired men and others who were members of the household for only 
part of the year were weighted according to the length of time they 
were housed; for example, a man living with the family for six months — 
| was counted as one-half adult. 

The schedules were first sorted according to the number of children 
per family, but this grouping showed little or no rise in the cost of 
rent as the number of children increased. The schedules were there- 
fore resorted according to the size of the household. On this basis, it” 
appeared that the cost of rent was increased about 0.5 of 1 point by 
| each adult other than operator and home maker. When the ages of 
| the children were considered, it appeared that the increase in the cost 
of rent was about twice as great for those over 15 as for those between — 
6 and 15 years, and that no increase was caused by children under 6 — 
years. Another fact to be remembered in devising a scale for cost — 
consumption in rent is that the number of bedrooms required is in-— 
fluenced by the sex of the individuals of different ages. The following 
scale attempts to make allowance for all these points and was used — 
in determining the household-size index for rent: 


PUBGrAUOl 0.5 teen ns eee 2 ae we ea eee ee 1.0 
Home maker: | olor eld.ni bos: ocegt ataldetedqmeatsroe 1.0 
First male.d5 years Ol 26 Or OVeEr be nab vets a5 anamaht oda on eee 
Pret semale” 15 years Of age OF Olle. 4. =< 4. te-se> nd ea ae eee My 
Second male to wear ol Age Or OVEl--. 4h o- . eee tee ones 0 
Second female, 15 years of age or over..-.....-..---------- Beate 0 
Third ‘male; 15 years of. age of OVE; <k« - 2c ebhi2's G3 ese Lee cem, Aq? 
‘Third female, 15, years otage oF OVER re: sé a 09, + oxen hn oh piace Zr 
Fourth male, 15 years or ageior over...) . =. - a<- adobe tienes 0 
Hoeurth female, ib years or age or overs...» 257-2. sess 2 ae Soe ee 0 
Firstiboyy/6 to'24 years pPane. 01 (b AUIS LO}. oi. Wie er8e sae 
Furst girl, .6 to 14 year ohagel. aes.) .d9u2 ons discs ea geek an 
Becord bow. 6, fii) € years, OF Ble io. ad ord cede ce oe eee ae 0 
Second Pirl, 6 LO 14 yerrsat GPC) ote Aen fa eA ea eee 0 
Third boy, G-10' 14 yeots OF age... 2 .tee . Seeley gene ce eeee tee he 
Third ‘eird, Gio 44 ‘yeard.ofigpel Ik cif) S21 Ake AUB 
Fourth Hey, 640.14 years of-age. 4% 2h isk Jas- alae Fe ieshe s 0 
HOUrLG Siri, 6 fo 14. wears of 20M 1 cetyl mci ap me tee trots taba e te 0 
AAD UNGCH G Yea OF ave... 2-5-5. et Oe oe ec - See oe eee Pee 0 
FUEL. 


On studying the expenditures for fuel it was found that age and sex 
made no perceptible difference in this item, and that each person in 
addition to operator and home maker increased the expenditure about 
5 per cent of the joint cost for those two. The following scale was — 
therefore adopted: 


Opematiriscek siceD. daodl . 50196 Stool are. See sl, Se. gees. We 1.0 
Homp makers. secs. ul i . eee ee Bee ee tee 1.0 
Mach other. Parson. «64544 ~ 2ce ons sas nnpeing phioigd enh ity Reg ees Shares oe ual 


41 The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social Phenomena. A. L. Bowley. P.120. 1915. 
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MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH, 


To analyze expenditures for health, the membership of the house- 
hold was reduced to an adult-equivalent basis by the use of the figures 
suggested by Bowley (p.22). It appeared that sex had no influence; 
that, for children between 15 and 20 years of age, the cost of main- 
taining health was about two-thirds that for adults; that for children 
between 6 and 14 it was about equal to that for adults; and that for 
those under 6 it was about one-third more. The following scale was 
therefore adopted to determine the household-size index for the cost 
of maintaining health: 


oo Latics oo Sapet ic Serge SR gsc 2 Saab a la Ai ge ached ep pede 1.0 
Seaki eto 20 years Of age..- 2.222: 2 JIPLE SA On BY 5 
MuemlEp OI Yeats OF APG 2 2a 22 ss 2 Rl ee 1.0 
iidaangcr 6. Veard Ol ave..co% s<- ~\sami y- 3 2gant oie ee eee eth - 1.3 


ADVANCEMENT. 


The records give no indication that the expenditures for advance- 
ment were affected by sex. Considering the expenditure for operator 
or home maker as equivalent to one unit, it was found that each ad- 
ditional adult increased expenditure for this purpose by five-tenths, 
each child between 15 and 20 years of age increased it slightly more, 
each child between 6 and 15 slightly less, and children under 6 years 
not at all. The following scale was therefore adopted to determine 
_ the household-size index for advancement: 


oe HEISE, - Set - _ = get Es ee es Pe ae, ala age ne ee ng 
ree Rae Be orate et 5 Se ls Skee oS L ~ - se- 2 etek gee 1.0 
LST SE ERS Ps Ee a ge a5) 
WRENNER RIVERS A, AOC 2S 2 eos Sle ote ee ee es om = 0 
Mummatumts A yeaTawgs aces. 22285022 oe eect bee .4 
med rRIOUIG MEATS OL AOC! 2 Gs. estes eC. es ate 0 


PERSONAL EXPENSES. 


The expenditures for items grouped as “‘ Personal” were found to 
average about one-third less for women than for men. For boys from 
6 to 21 years of age, the figures averaged about half as large as those 
for men, and for girls of the same age about one-fourth. Children 
less than 6 years old apparently caused no increase in these expendi- 
tures. The following scale was therefore adopted in determining 
_ the household-size index for personal expenses: 


SRNR IEEEOR | 51S Betaters Geees tPA? 4 838 IME A a Se SL oo oS 1.0 

imeem Aas es. Ol. Gt Bw. BUD oe oli dlel aE 

DP OiptLOLAO WV CATS Of, OSC a sec) «dic cclgtoreus tau os. fh eee eon. so 

Deve De ULV CALS ORASC Arend a Be we Stes Poa mos lee o wee we ae 

Child under 6 years of 5 9 a gt noe: ane tel nen par pen 0 
UNCLASSIFIED. 


The expenditures grouped as ‘‘ Unclassified”’ did not appear to be 
influenced by age or sex. Considering the expenditure for the 
operator or the home maker as equivalent to one unit, each additional 
individual appeared to increase the expenditures for this purpose by 
about five-tenths. Therefore, determining the household-size index 
for the cost of incidentals, the operator and home maker were each 
weighted as 1 and each additional member of the family as 0.5. 
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APPLICATION OF COST-CONSUMPTION UNIT. 


The average expenditures per cost-consumption unit were cal- 
culated in the present study by the use of the household-size index 
scales just described. The percentages of total expenditures for 
various purposes were based upon the average totals for the 402 
families. For example, in the case of food the average amount 
spent for this purpose per cost-consumption unit, $173, was divided 
by the average total expenditure for all purposes, $582, to obtain — 
the proportion spent for food, 29.7 per cent. This method is the 
one followed in calculating the average expenditures per family. 


’ The results are shown in Table 9, together with those showing the 


average expenditures per family. 


TABLE 9.—Average expenditures for various purposes in 402 farm families, Livingston 
‘ounty, N. Y., for the year ending September 1, 1921, as measured per cost-consump- 
tion unit and per family. 


Per cost-consump- 


tionmunit, Per family. 
Group of expenditures. 
Propor- Propor- 
Amount.}| tion of | Amount.| tion of 
total. total. 
Dollars. | Per cent.| Dollars. | Per cent. 
WOW re oan aalans mhcta cap -sotn nc cc atest Pet Seee eee 173 29. 7 794 39.5 
“CHG Ube OSE an et Se Be ae eae ep Bees eat/ gti es Vale Gm 71 12. 2 | PW 13.8 * 
1 pets Pee eee ee Ad ee TER PU ee 101 17.4 234 11.6 
Ree ey a nS, oc eee det aS oe ee ae 64 11.0 144 70 
All other purposes: 
Other operating expensesst’: =... eel See ee a 27 4.6 124 6.2 
Maintenance OL heaithijce <7 sc eee aes ee ee 21 3.6 83 4.1 
HA GVANORINONG saat sot seed 2 ins hate See a ne ites aoe tt oe 115 19.8 320 15.9 
12S V R10) 117 | Lg eh pale Med - tesn bate) ened Sod 5 a aegis & Tu! 1.2 24 IZ 
nclassined sa. skeet Se ee es Se 3 ats) 12 .6 
Total.all other'purposes.-...-8tG 42h Fae eas 173 29. 7 563 28. 0 
Gronditatall 2.2 guceriss Looe exeer 5, 2 582| 100.0 | 2,012 | 100. 0 


The average household-size index for the various groups of expendi- 
tures may be calculated by dividing the expenditure per family by 
the expenditure per cost-consumption unit, and thus obtained are: 
Food, 4.6; clothing, 3.9; rent, 2.3; fuel, 2.3; all other purposes, 
3.3; other operating expenses, 4.6; maintenance of health, 4; 
advancement, 2.8; personal, 3.4; unclassified, 4. The average for 
all groups of expenditures was 3.5. The average number of persons 
per family (p. 6) was 4 individuals, about one-seventh larger than 
the average of household-size indexes for all groups of expendi- 
tures. The average size of households (p. 6) was 4.9 individuals, a 
figure larger than any household-size index. 

As a rough test of the accuracy of the scales, the families were 
grouped according to the number of children in the family, and the 
expenditures per cost-consumption unit were worked out for the 
various items. An accurate scale would correct variations due to 
the size and make-up of the individual families and would give 
uniform figures. How nearly the present seale meets this test will 
be seen in Table 10. 
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TABLE 10.—Average expenditures per cost-consumption unit for the year ending September 
1, 1921, among 402 farm families in Livingston County, N. Y., arranged according to 
number of children. 


3s Expenditures per cost-consumption unit. 
>| Sia 
Ss Pn . 
a 2g 3 | 8 
Number of children per family.| o ; ga 4 : S 2 
a a oer Os | 3 Zh ps 
2 , | 4 : ele | at Se by sie ees 
3S VS ~ | 7 a 3 > a 1S) Ps 
Beell Six eee ate 3 |f0/ S$ |oHl & |] ala 
Pe Mee ey eee ee PP OF OE | XA | P |. 
Dolls .|Dolis .| Dolls .|Dolls .| Dolls .| Dolls .| Dolls .| Dolls .| Dolls .| Dolls . 
“Dios J sei eae epee Tapert sie 75 | 193 105 66 26 23 | 121 a 3 609 
iis scp NES Eel gage See poe. CALE 97 | 180 74 | 104 66 33 6] 134 6 2 625 
bile ip Se eee 99 | 169 74 Vl 66 30 22) 113 fj 6 598 
oe AS ee) Baie oS Ra ee eee eee 58 | 166 70 89 56 21 16 97 6 3 524 
1 ote ee en eee ees 33 | 164 80 98 66 24 19 | 120 10 2 583 
Doe seisetaes Sa eae See 19} 160 60 87 60 17 11 91 is est 491 
5 TP DR ee eee 21 | 145 71 87 55 22 10 70 6.) se 22) 466 
Average of all families. .--..}....-. 173 71)" LOY 64 27 21) 115 7 3 582 


In studying the expenditures for food per cost-consumption unit, 
the sum is seen to decrease more or less regularly as the size of the 
family increases. Apparently the present scale gives too great 
weight to additional members of the family. The data now avail- 
able are not sufficient for judging whether this means that insufficient 
allowance was made for adults or that more allowance should be made 
for the fact that food can be purchased and utilized to better advan- 
tage when the number of persons is larger. The figures for clothing 
show about as wide a variation as those for food, but the variation 
is less regular. Records of expenditure for persons of various ages 
must evidently be studied more in detail before a reliable scale can 
be set up. In the matter of rent also the variation is about as wide 
asin food. There is a tendency for the figure to decrease as the size 
of the family mcreases, but this decrease is not so regular as in the 
case of food. Expenditures for other items also show more or less 
variation. It is hoped that as more records become available and 
more families are included in the averages such variations will tend 
to disappear. 

It is realized that the present scales are based on too little infor- 
mation to be considered more than tentative.” All that is hoped 
from their use here is that they may lead to more acceptable scales 
and thus ultimately provide a satisfactory means of comparing the 
cost of the different goods among various families. 


EXPENDITURES PER COST-CONSUMPTION UNIT AND FACTORS INDICA- 
TIVE OF THE STANDARD OF LIVING. 


The figures showing expenditures per cost-consumption unit, 
though still far from accurate, give a better idea of the cost of the 
various goods used to meet the needs of the family than do expend- 
itures per family, because they make allowance for the variations 
in the make-up of families. The computation of the expenditures 


22 After the preceding tables were worked out on the basis of the various cost-consumption units devised 
for the study, it was thought best to test the validity of the various units by the method of ‘‘least squares” 
to see which sets of unit contained the largest degree of error. It was found that the most unsatisfactory 
units were in connection with food, health, and personal; in food for the older boy and girl, in health for 
the child from 6 to 14 years of age, in personal for the adult female. The results were satisfactory for the 
clothing, fuel, rent, operating, advancement, and unclassified units. In future studies it is hoped that, by 
employing the several statistical methods of checking out erroneous weighted scales, a much closer 
approximation to facts may be made, 
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per cost-consumption unit is complicated, making it highly desirable 
to determine whether or not some other figures, indicative of the 
standard of living may prove to be satisfactory for general use. 
With this object in view test comparisons were made with success 
of the farm business, measured by size of farm, capital invested, 
and amount of work accomplished on the farm; with the values of 
the house and of its furnishings; and with several more personal 
or social factors, such as education and the support given to religious 
organizations. The success of the farm business has been measured 
in many areas during the last 15 years; the other items are ob- 
jectively simple and easy to measure. The results of the test com- 
parisons for barnatine County are given in Tables 11 te 22, inclusive. | 
These results are variable, but nevertheless show something of the 
relation between the standard of living and the specified factors of 
farm life. 
SUCCESS OF FARM BUSINESS. 


In considering the standard of living among farm families, one of 
the first questions is the relation of that standard to the success of 
farm business. Obviously the business must be successful enough 
to provide for more than the absolute necessities of life if the general 
standard of living is to be raised; but it does not necessarily follow 
that the more successful the business the more nearly the standard 
of living approaches the ideal. Nearly every community contains 
examples of families who with less money to spend manage to obtain 
more comfort and personal satisfaction and who are considered more 
valuable members of society than some of their neighbors with 
larger means. It would be of interest if the figures from the present 
study could be used to show what relation success in the farm busi- 
ness bears to the value of the living enjoyed by the family and also 
to the importance placed on the less essential and tangible goods, such 
as are included under advancement. Figures showing this relation 
are given in Tables 11, 12, and 13. 


TABLE 11.—Relation of number of acres operated during the year ended March 1, 1919, 
to average total household expenditures and the proportion thereof devoted to advancement, 
among 402 farm families, Livingston County, N. Y., for the year ended September 1, 
1921. 


Total household expenditures per 
cost-consumption unit. 
Average number 


Number of farms. of acres oper- 
ated per farm. 


Devoted to ad- 


; vancement. 
Number of acres operated. % 8 
' ‘ . 1 U . a a e 1 ‘ & 
ny na n 
glg2 als(2 e124 lela 
2 45 = n 4” i Set ae ; ies . 
se\e2/ 8 [sglee)8 13) 8 18) 88|4! és 
ea ke es | Behe fees oe ut Semi 
o Je 216018 4990S OG) Boob isg 6) OOo et a 
Dolls.|Dolls.| Dolls.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct. 
ToOSS PUA OO Is eo ews 30 2 32 28 43 448 473 449 | 14.5 | 14.3 14.5 
3) 1) 0) a-Si 80 13 93 69 76 70 | ~ 623 483 518 | 15.6 | 11.4 15.0 
TOO TOW49 tious culture oes 91 37 128 121 128 123 Bb2 {ve 628i rh 6451) 18.7) pd b28 17.9 
PHOTO ON hose tas Laci varis 51 19 70 166 173 168 637 666 645 | 18.8 | 21.7 19.6 
PaO TO mee wes Gt Sts. SES tad 33 24 57 239 247 242 | 699 656 | 681 | 20.7 | 17.3 19.3 
B00 andover:. is tec.ce-eecte 10 12 22 388 | 422 406 762 | 823 795 | 18.9 | 27.6 VA Fe 
Totelecsel jLesticks 295 107 403 \ieneisisen Leah Sztableorare [23 oc ulcer | eet (eee 
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Taste 12.—Relation of the capital invested in the farm business for the year ending March 
1, 1919, to average total household expenditures and proportion thereof devoted to ad- 
vancement, among 402 farm families, Livingston County, N. Y., for the year ended 
September 1, 1921. 


Total household expenditures per 


cost-consumption unit. 
Average amount of 
Number offarms.| capital invested per 
farm Devoted to ad- 
Amount of capital : A vancement. 
invested. g a 
alg /2}a |8 14 /a}8)2 la le /3 
Ca as & a. = 3 & = al = 
ee = = e =o = E = a es a = 
oO |e < ° = < eo) = LO H < 
Dolls.| Dolls.| Dolls. Dolls.| Dolls.|Dolls.|P. ct.|P.ct. |P. ct. 
Less than $7,500. ....- 50 a 54 | 5,523 | 6,056] 5,563} 434 | 416] 433 | 13.4 | 13.2; 13.4 
$7,500 to $12,499...... 66 22 88 | 10,259 | 10,130 | 10,227 | 525 | 496| 517 | 15.3] 116) 143 
$12,500 to $17,499... . 78 19 97 | 14,974 | 15,253 | 15,028 | 563 | 495 | 550] 17.5) 17.3 | 17.5 
$17,500 to $24,999. __.- 55 26 81 | 20, 204 | 21,494 | 20,618 | 590| 611} 597 | 20.7 | 20.6 | 20.7 
$25,000 to $39,999... ..- 34 25 59 | 30,035 | 32,519 | 31,087 | 745 | 706 | 729 | 22.5) 18.6 | 20.9 
$40,000 and over...... 12 11 23 | 49,578 | 54,172 | 51,775 | 891 | 864 78 | 20.9 | 25.7 | 23.2 
ee) a Ss ee Se a ee eS 
Wont 5250-=5- - 295 LTA Bi ap ENE OEE. eee Bae bee ees MRE pdb ce: eee 
1 Se apne 16,436 | 23,407} 18,291 | 572| 608} 582} 17.6] 18.0; 17.7 


TaBLE 13.—Relation of the labor employed, including the operator’ s time, in the farm bust- 
ness for the year ending March 1, 1919, to average total household expenditures and the 
proportion thereof devoted to advancement among 402 farm families, Livingston County, 
N. Y., for the year ended September 1, 1921. 


Average work units | Total household expenditures per 


Number of farms. employed per farm. cost-consumption unit. 
Devoted to 
Number of work a ae s a ‘ : advaneement. 
units employed. = a g = 3 2 
o = = * g ~ = = a = =| n 
"e Beag crie ae ee aD 2/4 = &.|4,|4 
elaq)/ils |e | & |e} e+ |s8/e8| & 
Ao srt ia E 2 = Bele) 2) ee ee 
— — i) | — (>) — 
oof +<4-+ 3 = a —P ote} 4 jo. be < 
| Dolls.|Dolls.|Dolls.| P. ct. | P.ct.| P. ct. 
Less than 200......... 56 3 59 152 173 153 | 456 438 | 455 |13.7}11.0] 13.5 
5 11.9] 146 
13:9: 8759 
19.5 18.4 
20.0 | 283 
26.9 | 26.9 
°°" 449"|° 7572") 608 | 7582°|17.6 | 18.0 | 17.7 


It will be observed that the average proportion of the total expendi- 
ture for advancement is here given as 17.7 per cent, whereas the 
corresponding figure in Table 9 (p. 24) is 19.8 per cent. This dis- 
crepancy is due to the fact that the figure in Table 13 was obtained 
_by averaging the percentages for individual families rather than from 
the average for all families. : 

According to Tables 11, 12, and 13 the total expenditure per cost- 
consumption unit increases fairly regularly as the size of the farm 
business increases, whether measured by acres operated, capital 
invested, or work units employed. This indicates that among the 


’ 
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families studied increased business is accompanied by a more genero 
scale of family living. 

The proportion of the expenditures devoted to advancement is als 
seen to increase fairly regularly with the size of the farm business, 
however measured; but the variations between the averages for the 
individual groups are no more regular or significant than in the case 
of total expenditures. The use of the cost-consumption units here 
adopted thus tends to confirm the general belief that expenditures 
for advancement increase as families become more prosperous. It 
does not, however, indicate that the amount spent for advancement 
by the families in the present study gives a more trustworthy indi- 
cation of their standard of living than does the amount spentforall 
purposes. 

No analysis was made to show the relation of mortgages on the 
farm and personal indebtedness to family expenditures. The 
records indicate clearly, however, that neither of these conditions 
affected either the total family expenditures or the proportion de- 
voted to advancement. In other words, mortgages and personal 
debts did not seem to lower the standard of living among these 
families. 


VALUE OF HOUSE AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 


The house and its more important furnishings are among the. 
major assets of most families who own their farms, and on the tenant 
farms in the area here studied their value is also significant of the 
poe value of the farm property and of the economic ability of the 

amily to make its house comfortable and attractive. The relation 
that these items bear to expenditures for all purposes and for advance- 
ment is shown in Tables 14 and 15. 


TasL_E 14.—Relation of value of house to average total household expenditures and pro- 
portion thereof devoted to advancement among 402 farm families, Livingston County,- 
N. Y., for the year ended September 1, 1921. 


Average value of Total household expenditures per 


Number of houses. house. cost-consumption unit. 


Devoted to ad- 


: ; 2 j : vancement. 
Value of house. B 8 B : y 3 
= : = : % = a 3 1 
= ° ; we iH q on ' gi © 
E\a 4 gE & : Prat 2 ia +a 
~ ~ n n 
3 > a S a a 5 S| g Be] Ee E 
S| a = E S Das) E s a cia = | & 
z 3 fas 5) = 5 = 5 5 = 
fo) = =< fo) = < fo) = <q 19° = =< 
Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. |Dolls.|Dobls .|Dolls.| P.ct.| P.ct.| P. ct. 
Less than $1,000. ..... 16 ll 27 653 68 659 | 346 412-1: 373.) 9.8 isso lls 
$1,000 to $1,999. ...... 90| 28] 118] 1,318] 1,336] 1,822] 464] 532] 480] 15.5] 16.2] 15.6 
$2,000 to. $2,999....... 102 39 141 2, 166 2,144 2,160 | 571 604 580 | 18.6 | 21.0 19.3 
$3,000 to $3,999....... 45 15 60 3, 044 3, 033 3, 042 616 646 624 | 19.0] 17.9 18.8 
$4,000 to $4,999....... 22 6 28 | 4,068} 4,000} 4,054] 765) 755 | 763] 18.8/15.9| 18.2 
$5,000 and over....... 20 8| 28] 5,750| 5,750| 5,750| 931] 839] 905 | 23.9]17.0| 22.0 
Motels... i,a2ak - RET Ee oe eee ee ee ee ee ee PS ae er 


Average for 
alltamnhesSos3348 2 HALLS Lt 2,374 | 2,259 | 2,341 | 572] 608] 582|17.6| 180) 17.7 
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Taste 15.—Relation of value of house furnishings to average total household expendi- 
tures and proportion thereof devoted to advancement among 402 farm families, Living- 
ston County, N. Y., for the year ended September 1, 1921. 


= Average value ofhouse}| Total household expenditures per 
Number of houses. furnishings. cost-consumption unit. 


Devoted to ad- 


Value of house fur- ee < : : ‘ 4 vancement. 
nishings. he ES ES g 312 | 
a pest ieee) Gal? fen! Binal Bh 81 8 ]e |8| s 
& a | a & & = & “ = ie = ee 
m = | =e = q me =| = Bieyutee = 
mS A ee 3 ke ¢|2|4|24|84| 2 
ae E 5 = a 
O};a}-< ° = < O}fa|<4]o | = < 
| | 
| Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. |Dolls.|Dolls.| Dolls .| P. ct.| P.ct.| P.ct 
Less than $400.......- 27 9 36 253 294 263 | 405] 484] 425] 12.1 | 12.7 | 12.2 
$400 To $599.....----.- 64 23 87 457 465 459 | 473] 495} 479|13.9|14.2| 14(¢ 
$600 to $799.-......--- 59 19 78 626 632 628 |} 516] 566} 528/]17.0] 18.2] 17.3 
$800 to $999.........-. 54 20 74 819 805 815 | 559] 630] 579|18.5|17.8)| 18.3 
$1,000 to $1,199....... 51| 15] 66] 1,000} 1,000] 1,000] 663| 636] 657 | 20.5|18.4| 20.0 
$1,200 and over....... 40 21 61 | 1,792] 1,627) 1,736} 803] 781) 811 | 23.3] 240] 23.4 
ements 8) ete hin te oo. 55-2) 5-25 5e5|22---.2-)3-----]-- > Se 204... aa 
Average for 
TCR a a a ae 813 847 822 | 572} 608} 582 | 17.6] 18.0] 17.7 


According to Table 14 the total value of the house bears about 
the same relation to the household expenditures as does the size 
of the farm business. This would be expected when the farm busi- 
ness is measured by the capital invested, for that sum includes the 
value of the house. About half of the families who were conducting 
larger farm business operations and were living in the more valuable 


houses have correspondingly high expenditures. In comparisons 


made between groups of families with houses of different average 
value there is no significant variation between the figures for expend- 
itures of all kinds and those for advancement. 

The increase in the value of house furnishings as shown in Table 
15 is accompanied by a fairly regular increase in expenditures for all 
purposes and for advancement. 


EDUCATION. 


In correlating the extent of education received, the same group- 
ings were adopted as in the earlier consideration of this subject (pp. 17 


and 18). 
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TABLE 16.—Relation of education of operator and home maker to average total household 
expenditures and Heoperion thereof devoted to advancement among 402 farm families, 
Invingston County, N. Y., for the year ended September 1, 1921. 


Total household expenditures per cost-consump- 


Number of families. ton units. 


Extent of fy enee es oper- Dev Ot ee 
ator and home maker. Take 
ae P Owner ;}Tenant; All |Owner| Tenant) All 
fam- fam- fam- fam- fam- fam- 
ilies. ilies. ilies, ilies. ilies. ilies. | Owner |}Tenant; Al 
fam- fam- fam- 
ilies. ilies. ilies. 


Dolls. | Dolls. | Dollis. Per ct.| Per ct. Perch 
Neither more than eighth 


0 s5 20 5 te BER ee 135 49 184 490 534 502 14.1 17.8 15.0 
One, eighth grade; other, 1 
or more years in high school 78 31 109 562 610 576 19.8 19.1 19.6 
Both 1 or 2 years in high 
School. 53 i eich i. 1 47 13 60 771 661 701 20.6 19.3 20.3 
Both 3 or 4 years in high 


Schoph JS... 2 241%. 5-22 22 6 28 664 732 679 20.3 22.3 20. 8 
One, 3 or 4 years in high 
school; other, 1 or more | 
22.6} 19.5 21.2 


yearsin college. .......3... 6 5 11 724 945 825 
28.1)" 23s 26.6 


Both 1 or more years in 
CONEPOs ot orton ose take Ws 2 10 ‘888 754 848 | 


| 
1 | 


Judging by the figures in Table 16 the amount spent for all purposes 
and the proportion devoted to advancement both tend to increase 
with the extent of education received by the heads of a family. In ~ 
order to test this point further, records dos 128 farms ranging from 
100 to 149 acres in size were selected and used in correlating the extent 
of education received by operators and home makers, not only with 
the total expenditures per cost-consumption unit and the proportion 
devoted to advancement but also with the value of the house, the 
value of house furnishings, and the size of the farm business as 
measured by acres operated, capital invested, and work units 
employed. 


TaBLE 17.—Relation of education of operator and homemaker to various factors of home 
life, for the year ended September 1, 1921, and farm business in 128 families on farms 
of 100 to 149 acres, Livingston County, N. Y., for the year ended March 1, 1919. 


Average total Size of farm business. 
household ex- 
penditures per s 
Num-| cost-consump- petsae 
Extent of education recsived 3 tion unit. ee Bouse cae 
by operator and home maker. jams |= | Ree a ria ~ Capital | units 
ilies. Devoted a a ated, |invested.| em- 
to ad- f 4 ployed 
Amount.) vance- 
ment 


Se ee 


Dollars. | Per cent.| Dollars. | Dollars. | Number. | Dollars. | Number. 


Neither more than eighth grade. . 58 512 16.1 2,098 480 122 | 14,498 381 
One, eighth grade; other, 1 or 

more years in high school. ..... 37 525 18.7 2, 219 657 124 | 15,340 359 
Both 1 or 2 yearsin high school..| 19 594 18. 1 2,324 758 124 | 16,277 380 
Both 3 or 4 years in high school. . 8 584 20.6 2, 582 863 117 | 16,183 357 
One, 3 or 4 years in high school; 

other, 1 or more years in college. 4 776 25. 5 3, 750 975 127° | 23,338 654 
Both 1 or more yearsin college. . 2 775 26. 8 2, 750 1, 250 117 | 17,501 393 
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The figuresin Table 17 confirm the impression that among the farm 
families studied the extent of education received by the heads of fam- 
ilies bears a direct relation to the standard of living, by whatever 
method the latter is measured. Those with more education are 
spending more money and a larger proportion of it forthe less imme- 
Fiabe needs, and they are living in more valuable and better-furnished 
houses. They are also using a little more capital and probably 
employing a little more labor in their farm business, although they 
are not always operating a larger number of acres. 

The relation of the education received by sons and daughters 23 
years of age and older to various factors of home life and farm busi- 
ness is similarly shown in Tables 18 and 19. 


TABLE 18.—Relation of education of children to average total household expenditures and 
proportion thereof devoted to advancement in 92 families having children 23 years of — 
age or over among 402 farm families, Livingston County, N. Y.. for the year ended 
September 1, 1921. 


Families with at least 
one child in grade 


Total household expenditures per cost- 
consumption unit. 


Extent of education of - | Devoted to advance- 
children. | ment. 
Owner} Tenant) All |Owner|Tenant| All 
fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- | fami- 
lies. | lies. | lies. | lies. | lies. | lies. |Owner|Tenant| All 
| fami- | fami- fami- 
lies. | lies. lies. 
umtapne die ail) Por, pov ca 9 [io hy 
| . | 
No. No | No. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. 
Less than eighth grade....... 13 3 | 16 441 584 468 41277'| 9358, oe’ Ts 
Eighth grade to less t 
fourth year high school.... 21 4 25 507 | 610 523 15.8 | 18.5 16.2 
High school graduate........ 20 4 24 565 | 575 567 | 20.3} 15.9 19.5 
_ lor 2 yearsin college.......-. 13 3 16 630 | 641 632 21.9 17.4 21.1 
3 or 4 years in college..--.... 8 3 11 924 742 87 28. 2 42.8 32.2 


TasBLe 19.—Relation of education received by sons or daughters 23 years of age or older to 
various factors of home life for the year ended September 1, 1921, and farm business, in 
92 farm families, Livingston County, N. Y., for the year ended March 1, 1919. 


Num-| Average total | Size of farm business. 


ber of | household ex- 

fami- | penditures per 

lies cost-consump- | Aver- 

with at tion unit. Aver- | age 

: least | age | value . 

mea tgs son or | “ot | house:| Actes |Capital) Vote 

daugh- Devot-| house. |furnish-| OP&- | 12 em- 

terin ed to ing ted. | vested | ployed. 

grade |Amount.| ad- 

nated. ment 


Dolls. | Per ct.| Dolls. | Dolls. No. Dolls. No. 


_ Less than eighth grade..........--.. 16 468 12.4 | 2,056 781 155 | 19,045 487 
Eighth grade toless than fourth year 

4g ET ER SS 0 ae eee 25 523 16.2} 2,168 7 153 | 22,088 480 

High school graduate...............- 24 5671 19.5] 2,567 1,008 169 | 20,048 460 

» 1 or 2 yearsin college: -.........--..- 16 632 21.1| 2,856 911 157 | 22,022 521 


) 3 or 4 years in college................ 11 | 874 32.2} 2,800 | 1,163 | 235 | 30, 295 594 


In order to include more families than the 92 with children old 
| enough to have finished college, a similar set of correlations was 
_ made (Table 20) for the 165 families with children 18 years of age or 
over, that is, old enough to have finished high school. 
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TaBLE 20.—Relation of education received by children 18 years of age or older to vario 
Jactors of home life for the year ended September 1, 1921, and farm business, in 165 farm 
families, Livingston County, N. Y., for the year ended March 1, 1919. 
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Num- | Average total 
ber of | household ex- 
fam- penditures per Aver- | Size of farm business. 
ilies cost-consump- oe. age 
— tion unit. a “ = value 
: at least Z of 
Extent of education. one Vv in Hi tiouse 
child De- house fur- Work 
in voted ‘| nish- | Acres | Capital] units 
de | Amount.| to ad- ings. | oper- | in- em- 
esig- vance- ated. | vested.| ployed. 
nated ment b 
Dolls. | P.ct. | Dolls. | Doils No. | Dolls. | No. 
Less than eighth grade............. 23 435 11.0] 1,865 6 131 | 16,308 
Eighth grade to less than fourth 
year high school............ eect 53 520 15.7 | 2,023 719 139 | 16,149 418 
High school graduate............... 50 547 19.2 | 2,628 896 151 | 18,050 452 
lor 2 years in college. .............- 28 624 22.0} 2,811 981 128 | 21, 281 532 — 
3 or 4 years in college. ..........-..- ll 874 32.2 | 2,800 | 1,163 285 | 30, 295 594 


CHURCH CONTRIBUTIONS AND ATTENDANCE. 


The effect on the standard of living of attending and supporting 
the church is a point frequently discussed by social workers. To 
bring the findings of the present study to bear upon this point, the 
families were grouped according to the amount contributed to the 
support of the church and the attendance of adults at church and 
Sunday school, and the average expenditures per cost-consumption 
units were worked out for these groups (Tables 21 and 22). 


TaBLE 21.—Relation of contribution to church organizations to average total household © 
expenditures and to proportion thereof devoted to advancement among 402 farm families, 
Livirigston County, N. Y., for the year ended September 1, 1921. | 


Number of fami- | Averagecontri- | Total household expenditures per 
lies. bution. cost-consumption unit. 
Devoted to ad- 
Amount contributed to| , gj < PA 7 fa ee 
church organizations. 3 RS | & | ; & = = 

1 a|/8) 3/2 g)elsta legal 

PIB lSilElsls|2)e |S le"|8"| 5 

° = < ° = < ° = <4 |0 eH | < 
Dolls .\Dolls . Dolls d bes .|Dolls .| Dolls | perch Perct Perel 
RASS Piatt 610... .p5.--.--'4-:- 49 30 79 3 2 3 | 462 | 555 | 498) 11.8) 13.8] 12.5 
Ui! 7 a Se ce oe 74 40 | 114 19 18 19} 502} 615| 542] 15.7] 18.3) 16.6 
St Sa a Se Se 50 10 60 36 33 35 | 573 | 575] 573 | 17.8] 19.7] 18.1 
eC a Se ee ee 50 16 66 54 52 53 | 600; 625] 606 | 19.3] 20.2] 19.5 
S70:00 Suv- seb on en ae 32 6 38 76 75 76 | 679) 750] 690] 21.8] 23.7] 225m 
tN Or OW OR et. ants on Td 40 5 45) 120) 109; 119] 712.| 705.|. .712 1°22: 9°) 23.34) > 23a 
AG: eae eee ae 295:|) +1073 |, P4024. Fun 2 2] eRe tee heel stats | nce aefts a eee 
Average for all families}......}......|....-- 45 27 40} 572} 608| 582) 17.6] 18.0) 17.7 
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TABLE 22.—Relation of church and Sunday school attendance by homemakers and opera- 
tors to average total household expenditures and to proportion thereof devoted to advance- 
ment among 402 farm families, Livingston County, N. Y., for the year ended Septem- 
ber 1, 1921. 


Number of fami- | Average attend- | Total household expenditures per 
lies. ance during year. cost-consumption unit. 
: ee ede as BRS iced 
| Devoted to ad- 
oe : ; ; “ vancement. 
Church attendance. g 2 f 3 gh a 
ot a . = = ; rt =| : (ca 
. n : wv = an ' A 
a 8 = 8 = 5 B <j a a = 
So ME ores | Oo | eel ate | O), fs = 
Dolls .\Dolls .| Dolls.) P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct. 
MMGNG ses ates e ase eck ese 39 21 GO|. Set sez aes ASO Saye Ol) | dos det oebal. noe 
eetomO times ze. =. 22545 47--+ 29 18 47 5 4 4| 510| 624] 554 | 12.9] 20.7] 15.9 
Hapowo mumess Ves. = 5) 122 28 18 | 46 15 14 14} 578 | 569] 575 | 19.3) 15.6] 17.9 
ar EOPSO pimeses.. 25252: 2f'. 42 13 55 27 26 27| 590] 638] 602 | 19.3 | 20.4] 19.6 
arOLOOMIMES.. 22 5 22" oi 53 10 63 44 41 44) 592] 690} 608 | 20.1 | 23.4] 20.6 
Wvero0 times? £2521 =. 22: 104 27 \\ry AST 52 | 82 52 | 601 | 605| 602] 18.2|18.8| 18.4 
ROU eee saves Mt eLO eee 402 cto aedteal cheese te) atte ats oo oo ac fe ae pee cee 
ANSYGIPS QO SERA RE Sen oe = eS crece| Seas 32 23 30 572) 608 | 582 | 17.6 | 18.0] 17.7 


The figures in Tables 21 and 22 do not indicate any significant 
relation between contributions to church organizations or church 
attendance and the standard of living as measured either by total 
expenditures or by expenditures for advancement. As would be 
expected, the amount of the contributions runs more nearly parallel 
to the figures for advancement, of which it forms a part. Church 
attendance also seems to bear a more regular relation to expendi- 
tures for advancement than to those for all purposes. 


SUMMARY. 


The study reported in this bulletin is the first of a series to be made 
in different sections of the United States, and a primary purpose was 
to develop a method for obtaining statistical data indicative not 
merely of the cost but also of the quality of family living. 

An area in Livingston County, N. Y., was chosen because it is 
considered typical of moderately successful general farming and 
because an earlier farm-management study gave the business condi- 
tions of the farms. 

Data gathered from 402 farm families show the cost or value of the 
principal goods consumed during the 12 months ending September 
1, 1921, the kinds and quantities of food materials and clothing 
used, the value of house and house furnishings, the prevalence of 
certain facilities affecting the comfort and convenience of the house, 
the education of the members, and certain other points commonly 
considered indicative of the standard of living. 

Goods and expenditures were classified under the main headings 
of food, clothing, housing, furnishings and equipment, operation, 
maintenance of ale: advancement (including education, recrea- 
tion, and social contact), personal, and savings. 

Materials furnished by the farm, gifts of clothing, and unpaid 
labor were valued at prices they would have received elsewhere and 
included among expenditures. 
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Expenditures for all purposes averaged $2,012. Of this, about 
one-third was provided without direct purchase. The farm furnished 
food materials worth on the average $399, or about 50 per cent of 
all food, fuel worth $59, or about 41 per cent of all fuel, and rent 
estimated at $234. Unpaid labor had an average value of $33 per 
family, and gifts of clothe? $4. 

Expenditures for food represented 39.5 per cent of those for all 
purposes. 

Clothing expenditures came to 13.8 per cent of the total. The val- 
ues were higher for males and females between about 16 and 24 years 
of age than for older men and women. 

The average value of the house was estimated at $2,340, and rent 
represented 11.6 per cent of all expenditures. In many houses not 
all the rooms were in use, but on the average there were 1.9 rooms of 
all kinds and 1 bedroom actually used per person. 

Water was piped into 19.8 per cent of the houses, and gas or electric 
light was found in 24.6 per cent, figures notably higher than the 
average for the United States according to the Census for 1920. 

The average value of house furnishings was estimated at $822. 

Fuel represents 7.1 per cent of all expenditures, and other operating 
expenses 6.2 per cent. 

The remaining items, which some workers frequently consider to- 
gether, come to 21.8 per cent of the total expenditures, or if operating 
expenses other than fuel are included, 28 per cent. As here subdi- 
vided, 4.1 per cent went to maintenance of health, 15.9 per cent to 
advancement, 1.2 per cent to personal, and 0. 6 per cent to unclassi- 
fied items. 

Formal education entailed expenditures equal to 1.8 per cent of 
those for all purposes. The extent of formal education received by 
operators and homemakers is roughly indicated as follows: In 45.8 
per cent of the families neither had remained in school beyond the 
eighth grade, in 21.9 per cent both had been through one or more 
years of high school, and in 2.5 per cent both had been through one 
or more years of college. In 30.3 per cent of the 165 families having 
children 18 years old or older, at least 1 child had finished the high 
school; in 29.4 per cent of the 92 families having children 23 years or 
older, at least 1 child had been to college for 1 year or more. . 

Contributions to church organizations made up 2 per cent of all 
expenditures. The average attendance of adults at church, Sunday 
school, and other religious services was 30 times a year. 

The largest expenditure under advancement is attributed to the 
cost of operating and repairing the automobile for family and house- 
hold use, which was 3.2 per cent of all expenditures. Automobiles 
were owned in 75.6 per cent of the 402 families, and the corresponding 
figure for New York State in the United States Census for 1920 was — 
35.2 per cent. The average expense per car in the present study was 
found to be $86 for the year. 

Savings in the form of life insurance represented 2.1 per cent of all 
expenditures. 

When the results from the present study are compared with other 
available data, the assumption is justified that the area studied repre- 
sents conditions above the average, whether this is measured by the 
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total value of the goods consumed, by facilities and comforts provided, 
or by the importance placed on the less material and essential goods. 

Since diversity in number, age, sex, and occupation of members 
makes the family an unsatisfactory basis of comparison in studies of 
family consumption, an attempt was made to devise scales by which 
families of various make-up can be reduced to common units of com- 
parison. In the case of food, the scale of dietary factors published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture was taken as a basis: 
with each of the other classes of goods the records of the Livingston 
County families were examined to find the ratio between expenditures 
for individuals of different age, sex, and occupation. The expenditure 
per adult male was taken as unity, and the weightings allowed for 
other individuals were stated in decimals. 

The sum of the ratios or factors representing all members of the 
family or household was termed the household-size index.. By divid- 
ing the expenditure for any item by this index, a figure was obtained 
which was termed the expenditure per cost-consumption unit for that 
item. Thesum of the expenditures per cost-consumption unit for the 
various items was used as the basis of comparison between families or 
groups of families. These scales are far from accurate; but it is hoped 
that, by checking up the weightings or ratios as more studies accumu- 
late and also by employing statistical methods for eliminating errors, 
they can gradually be perfected as a means of comparing the cost of 
different goods among various families. 

_ Expenditures per cost-consumption unit were caiculated for the 
eas study, and used in correlations which may be summarized as 
ollows: 

The expenditures per cost-consumption unit and the proportion 
devoted to advancement both increase fairly regularly with the size 
of the farm business as measured in terms of acres operated, capital 
_ invested, and labor employed, and with the value of the house and its 
furnishings. They also increase with the extent of formal education 
received by operators and homemakers and even more markedly 
_ with th® education received by children. They increase less markedly 
with contributions to church organizations and church attendance. 
In other words, this method of measuring family expenditures sug- 
gests that, while the standard of living rises with the size of the farm 
business and the value of the house and furnishings, the education 
_ enjoyed by the members of the family has a more marked effect, es- 

pecially the education of the children. 
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